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My Dear Unci.e, 

1 have great pleasure in dedicating to you this 
humble attempt to promote the extension of useful knowledge. 
In yourself, is an admirable instance of that firmness and energy 
of character which leads to success — to none other could I more 
sincerely oflFer this tribute of esteem, having so long enjoyed your 
constant kindness and friendship. With best wishes for your 
health and happiness. 

I remain, my dear Uncle, 
Yours most truly, 

JOHN D. OWENS. 



Presteign, April 14th, 1841. 



PREFACE. 



The following pages, it is very much feared, 
present few claims upon the consideration of the 
discerning reader — ^beyond a sincere and ardent 
wish to create in the minds of the uneducated, a 
desire for useful knowledge. They were written 
during a few days — amidst continual interruptions 
by the professional duties of the writer, and with- 
out the least intention of placing them in the 
present shape before the public. The subject in 
abler hands would have been treated in a way 
more worthy of its great importance in forming 
the minds of the young — but it is hoped that feeble 
as its claims are presented in this instance ; they 
may serve to render moral pleasures more invit- 
ing, and intelligence more dignified and desirous — 
to exhibit vicious gratification as most debasing — 
and ignorance and idleness as most worthless and 
contemptible. 

It is only at the request of friends, whose judg- 
ment is perhaps too prone to commend, that the 
writer has presumed to publish sentiments which 
are entertained by every friend of popular educa- 
tion, and should he be successful enough to bring a 
single disciple into the service of virtuous and 
intellectual pursuits — he hopes to be forgiven the 
many errors and evident want of ability, which, 
otherwise, may have brought upon him deserved 
rebuke. 
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A LECTURE. 



Ladtes and Gentlemen. 

I cannot commence this 
lecture without soliciting from you, on behalf of 
my incompetency to treat the subject as it deser- 
ves, your kind indulgence on this occasion. I am 
very imperfectly qualified for the important task 
which you have allotted to me, ^nd I regret that 
the interesting cause of popular instruction, will 
lose so much of its value and importance, from 
my advocacy and feeble illustration. 

There are, I am sure, many gentlemen among 
your members, in every respect much better qual- 
ified than myself, to advocate popular education, 
and to present its claims to your attention in 
more engaging language and manner. Neverthe- 
less, I anxiously wish success to your institution, 
and there is no person more ardently desires the 
diffusion of useful knowledge, and the spread 
among all classes, of practical information and 
good morals. I am also by family ties so intimate- 
ly connected with this town, that, I believe, I shall 
be pardoned saying, that I present myself thus 
publicly this evening with more than ordinary 
pleasure, and with heart-felt gratification. 
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Useful knowledge is so valuable and important 
to persons employed in the arts, or mechanical 
pursuits, that the friends of progressive improve- 
ment have endeavoured to bestow its advantages 
on all classes of the community. With this view 
literary institutions have been founded throughout 
the country y where the most \iseful and entertain- 
ing branches of instruction have been popiilarly 
explained. Reading rooms have been formed, 
and debating societies established. All these 
means have had before them the extension of edu- 
cation to the working and commercial classes, and 
they have served to disseminate information, and 
to encourage self-culture. The very numerous 
and influential company I have the honor to ad- 
dress, is an instance of the interest which you take 
in the pursuit of knowledge, and of your anxiety 
to spread its advantages to all those who desire 
to participate in them. The humblest enquirers 
are now offered the means of improvement-— they 
are invited to become students — rich and varied 
stores of intelligence solicit their attention and 
exertions, and a plentiful supply of sound instruc- 
tion awaits their wants. 

The pleasures of a studious and well-regulated 
life, independent of the profit which they bring, 
only require to be known, when every man who 
values knowledge or happiness, will endeavour to 
direct his attention and time to pursuits at once 
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USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 



interesting, profitable, and elevating. In the 
cultivation of the mind, and the moral duties, 
you will derive ample enjoyment in the resources 
of memory, thought, and reflection The more 
seducing means of killing time, as it is termed, to 
which young men usualy resort, viz, company, 
drinking ,and revelry, soon ceases to entice regard 
or enchain the passions. The man of sense leaves 
such fleeting and unworthy pleasures ": and to the 
well-trained mind the pursuit of knowledge is 
most inviting. The sensual pleasures do not long 
yeild unalloyed gratification even to the libertine 
and voluptuary, but in a short time sink their 
votaries into the depths of ignorance and disgrace. 
Learning, however, is found more desired and 
valued, when pursued with ardour and constancy. 
When once the mind is brought to disesteem vulgar 
means of enjoyment, and to seek the pleasures of 
literature; intelligence, virtue, and character, will 
assert their influence over your conduct and aflFec- 
tions. The pursuit of knowledge which you com- 
menced, perhaps with fear and trepidation, will 
be soon appreciated by you as a source of recrea- 
tion and delight. Socrates said that "the greatest 
good is knowledge, and the greatest evil ignor- 
ance :"— these institutions offer you the oppor- 
tunity to become students, and promise to the 
diligent enquirer a full measure of wisdom and 
philosophy. If it is conceded that knowledge is 
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of sach high value, surely as reflectiog, and rational 
beings, we ought to apply every moment at our 
command in the eei-vice of virtue and wisdom — 
making ourselves better and happier. Let me 
therefore importune you, at once to commence 
the delightful career which an early stock of 
knowledge, and useful information will open for 
you. If you neglect the present opportunity, 
when youth, ambition, and the desire for know- 
ledge experienced only by the young mind , urges 
upon you the necessity to "sow bountifully that 
you may reap bountifully" — hereafter, when too 
late, you will reflect with regret upon the precious 
advantages which you suffered to escape you 
without profiting anything; and you will remem- 
ber with self-reproach the many opportunities of 
improvement which you neglected. Another mo- 
tive for recommending to you intellectual cultiva- 
tion is found in the power which it confers upon 
those who devote there time and talents to so 
useful an exercise. Look for a moment upon the 
cultivated and UQCuUivated mind as seen every 
day, and you can hardly suppose them beings of 
the same country. The Factolus deposits its 
golden sands in vain as it flows past the uneduca- 
ted ! The position of the illiterate and ignorant 
is solitary and forlorn — nature presents to their 
observation only a series of unconnected objects, 
and events rapidly pass away before them without 
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conveying amoral or an emotioja^ and uiJiotel^ 
ligible to their comprehension. The pleasures af 
the senses, fascinating as they are for a<(^hUe> 
lower and debase those who pursue them; butithe 
pleasures of a cultivated mind give a cojQ3cious 
dignity to the soul. Those who can translate 
the objects and events which everywhere chal- 
lenge their investigation, aided by the light- of 
knowledge, contemplate in their variety aodiiar^ 
mony, the admirable contrivance of). every thing 
for its purpose and end» andse^ thedmpress of 
design and wisdom in their simplest and grandest 
arrangements. To a mind, so subdued by^eduoar 
tion, every created: tMng presents jsomethmgHto 
admire, in the skill employed in its cooitrivaiice^ 
and when we find everything has itl^ appointed 
place in the mi^ty scale of nature, we cannot 
refrain acknowledging, with awe^ and v^ieiation, 
the enduring and benign first cause. 

"Beholding in the sacred light . -n't 

Of His essential reason all the shapes 
Of swift contingence, all successive ties 
Of actions propagated through the sum 
Of possible existencei He at once 
Down the long series of eventful time 
So fixed the dates of being, so disposed 

To every living soul of every kind • .'. 

The field of motion and the hour of rest, • 
That all conspired to His supreme design, 
" To universal good." ' 

What benefit do lectures confer on the working 
classes ?-^ask those oppiosed to the pi'ogress of 
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popular education — the poor, they say, have no 
time for such pursuits, but they are better occu- 
pied in the service of labor and toil. I answer, 
that if instruction only served to provide a mo- 
ment's innocent recreation to allieviate tlie severi- 
ty of the poor man's lot, it would add blessings 
upon his condition. But the truth is, such per- 
sons are afraid to relax bis condition by lengtheniDg 
his time for mental exercise and enjoyment ; and 
they would rather deprive him, altogether, of the 
means of acquiring knowledge. It is, however, 
for the education of the laboring classes, as they 
are designated, (for we all live by the sweat of the 
brow) that I now address you : — on their behalf I 
would enlist your sympathies. I would rather 
they gained glimpses of knowledge amidst the 
hasty and broken intervals snatched from toil, 
than they should continue to yeifd themselves to 
the debasing dominion of ignorance and intoxica- 
tion. Pope, in the plenitude of his attainments, 
said "a little learning is a dangerous thing." 
But who among the wisest men know more than 
a little? The profoundest scholar whose acquire- 
ments bear him into the rarest and loftiest sciences, 
confesses that he knows but httle in relation to 
the immensity of the unknown, Newton, the 
greatest man that had ever Uved ; who had ranged 
over the vast territories of learning, and penetra- 
ted the arcana of celestial lore, used to speak of 
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himself as having been all his life, ''a child gath^- 
ing pebbles on the sea shore," Then, be not dis- 
mayed by the pride and pedantry which would 
arrogate the right of knowledge as its exclusive 
privilege. Knowledge is common property. 
Many young men, contemplating the vast amount 
of information scattered around, become fearful 
and desponding, in essaying a task which appears 
to Ihem insurmountable. Yet, there is nothing 
easier than to separate its parts, and to cull the 
most precious portions. The student should bear 
in mind that it is step by step that the loftiest 
fabric is ascended, and that each portion of the 
ascent is alike accessible. It is therefore with 
earnestness that I would recommend the employ- 
ment of every means in your power, to aid the 
cultivation of the mind ; and the pursuit of 
knowledge will reward you a hundred-fold with 
peace, contentment, and happiness. 

Education, whether we have received an elemen- 
tary course of instruction, is still the business of 
life. It begina^th the first lispings of childhood, 
and progressively enlarges its boundary until the 
grave claims its suffrage. It may be pursued with 
success, by earnest application, at any period of 
Ufe. The means of self-culture, are now oppor- 
tunely before you ; judicious books are at your 
command ; enlightened teachers will assist your 
investigations; and the mind maybe brought into 
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constant occupation upon useful and wholesome 
enquiries. Long- neglected tracts of land will 
have their nature changed : —by such means 
the savage aspect of society will undergo rapid 
improvement when subject to able cultivators. 
At the present time persons bigb in rank, 
and of extensive talents, take pleasure in giving 
their assistance and support to the cause of public 
instruction. Meetings provided for the purpose 
of general intellectual puisaits enable them to 
associate with the humble and uneducated ; their 
presence infuses a taste among the illiterate for 
higher views and principles ; and by exchanging 
their knowledge and superior advantages for the 
natural good sense which belongs to the people ; 
the claims of the higher classes, and the virtues 
of the humbfe, lead the way to mutual feelings of 
affection and esteem. It is an interchange of re- 
ciprocal felicities. The means of self-culture, 
which are now so plentifully within the reach of all 
who desire knowledge, should encourage every 
person to devote his best exertions to its attain- 
ment. Those leisure hours which we all have at 
command, employed in useful reading upon some 
art or science, or in moral enquiries and reflections, 
would qualify us better for our respective pro- 
fessions or business, and advance us to a position 
of distinction in any pursuit. Knowledge and all 
the advantages accruing therefrom, are equally 
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accessible to all dasses. The professor .aad the 
tyro, the high in rank, and the low in station, 
universally are capable of attaining the highest 
reward of learning. But it happens that the hum- 
ble ranks, seldom taught any rules of moral duty, 
except by the arm of the law, attribute very often 
their ignorance and poverty to the position in 
which they are placed. They imagine that edu- 
cation is only to be had by the wealthy, and the 
benefit of it with most other comforts and pri- 
vilegeS; except those derived from the grosser in- 
dulgences, to be exclusively permitted to the great 
and rich. However it is not so ! Nature, with her 
impartial hand bestows no blessings mpre uniforra,- 
ly amongst all mankind, than intelligence and 
happiness. It is the idle, dissipated, and sensual, 
who frustrate the liberal and benevolent purposes 
of her dispensations; and lend themselves to 
gloomy, savage, and resentful passions. 

The human mind — ever restless and enquiring, 
the facilities of language, gives to every man a 
tendency to gradual and progressive improvement. 
Increase and multiply, is the mandate of know- 
ledge ! There are certain laws, natural, broad, and 
general in their application which force themselves 
upon the notice and consideration of the most 
thoughtless. The learned, it is true, have many 
great advantages, yet it is in the power of every 
one, by the exercise of those faculties which he 
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holds in common with the educated, to share 
with them equallj the advantages of instruction. 
When the mind is well cultivated, and kept free 
from the weeds of low and sensual pleasures, it is 
susceptible to every seed that falls upon it, and 
will produce luxuriant and vigorous plants. 
Although generally there is an uniform capacity 
for information — education being able to produce 
the nearest approach to equality, — still it must be 
confessed, that men of greater range of mind — 
heaven-endowed, occasionally spring into notice. 
The greater number can only distinguish them- 
selves in art and literature by long and earnest 
study. But certain individuals appear especially 
quahfied for the highest duties of society, and the 
highest purposes of knowledge ; others, however, 
with all the advantages of education,— the wisest 
precepts, and sober refiection, — can never ascend 
the same elevated heights. This diiference a- 
mongst men should not deter, but rather encour- 
age us, for a most important consideration should 
be borne in roind, that in many instances the best 
mental powers seem to slumber until called into 
action by some occupation that arouses their deep- 
est energy. It is therefore our first duty to cul- 
tivate those talents which we possess, that we may 
be ready to put forth our strength at any time, 
and to receive the earliest indications of more than 
usual power. These means will render available 
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to US, every opportunity of bettering; our moral 
and social condition. 

The description of information which you are 
likely to obtain in these institutions, desultory and 
varied, is of that sort most likely to be acceptable 
to your position and wants. Familiarly-explained 
lectures on the most interesting and useful scien- 
ces, will assist you in understanding them, and 
help you to overcome any difficulties that may in 
the onset arrest your progress. Your talents and 
attention will be called into constant exercise upon 
the beauties and advantages of knowledge, and 
the Pierian spring will supply its waters abund- 
antly to all who thirst for instruction and wisdom. 

* 'Know thyself", glittered in letters of gold be- 
fore the wondering Athenians. The aphorism of 
Solon is the most subtle problem in knowledge ; 
and you can solve it only by rigid self-examination 
and diligent research. Nevertheless, the most 
devoted student must be content to proceed slowly, 
for knowledge is acquired by gradual and progres- 
sive exertions to unfold the mind, and to lay in 
store the accumulated observations which time 
has admitted known truths. No man is born with 
the possession of knowledge; the wisest and great- 
est of men have been at one time without learn- 
ing, and like ourselves infants in mind as in body. 
It is therefore encouraging that the least instruct- 
ted among us, start in the race as favorably for 
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the ultimate goal, as did Milton or Locke. And 
I would assure you that a single duty or a single 
thought, (even should you advance no further) , 
snatched from the mass, will enlarge the mind 
and improve the heart ; and it will assist those 
who labor to Uve, to perform their duty cheerfully. 
The history of literature happily supplies innu- 
merable instances of rare and choice spirits, de- 
voting heart and soul to the pursuit of knowledge, 
and succeeding, by a steadfast purpose, to elevate 
themselves among the brightest names. Poverty 
could not suppress their devotion to knowledge, 
nor humble origin debar them from the exalted 
reward of their exertions. They communed with- 
in themselves — and went forward to heaven. 
Foremost among the great, must be noticed the 
eminent divines who have adorned the literature 
of religion. Many were of obscure origin — ^friend- 
less and poor. Yet by the force of labor and 
learning they advanced themselves to the highest 
preferments in the church, and to the most dis- 
tinguished position as scholars. Hooker, the au- 
thor of the splendid and erudite work on the Laws 
of Ecclesiastical Polity, received his rudimentary 
education at the hand of charity ; as did the learn- 
ed Camden, the author of Britannia, written in 
Latin, and he was also well versed in several 
languages. Dr. Paley, whose inimitable work on 
Natural Theology demonstrates conclusively the 
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existence of a Deity, as convincingly to evei^ rea*- 
soiiing mind as the evidence of a blade of grass, 
he was of humble origin. And Dr Priestley, era*, 
dite, profound, and laborious, whose discoveiies 
in science have given him universal fsune, pursued 
his arduous studies on forty pounds a year. But 
literature itself has had temptations to seduce 
some of the noblest minds — content to be rich in 
knowledge. Dr. Johnson, and Garrick, both im- 
mortal names, made their first journey to London 
on foot and pennyless. Ben Jonson — a first-rate 
classic, and a poet of the highest order-^was a 
journeyman bricklayer, and served as a common 
soldier. The author of Hudibras,— 

" ^Who could divide 

A hair *twixt south and south-west side" — 
was the son of a farmer, lived poor, and died neg- 
lected . Isaac Walton, author of the contemplative 
angler, was a London tradesman, and gave up a 
city life, at fifty years' old, to enjoy the pleasures 
of philosophy on the banks of trout streams. 
The immortal Robinson Crusoe was written by a 
bookseller, amidst great privations, and the wild 
and perilous history of the adventurer, conceived 
within the precincts of a prison. Pope was the 
son of a linen-draper. The bard of Avon was the 
son of a butcher and woolstapler : — the man with 
powers of mind beyond an equal, lead a vagrant 
life, and gained a bare subsistence by holding the 
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horses of gentlemen visiting the theatres. The 
chrysalis was at length broken, and the poet of 
the passions soared to immortality ! Linueus, the 
founder of botany, was apprenticed to a shoemaker. 
Franklin, the philosopher and statesman, was a 
jom'neyman printer, and underwent great priva- 
tions. In my own profession the greatest anato- 
mist that ever lived, John Hunter, scarcely re- 
ceived any education until he was twenty years' 
old, and lived for many years by making chairs 
and tables. But his industry is unparalleled, for 
it was said of him that he exposed to view the 
gradations of nature, from the most simple state 
in which life is found to exist, up to the most 
perfect and most complex of the animal creation 
— man himself. After his death his museum was 
purchased by parliament, ior the sum of fifteen 
thousand pounds ; and it now adorns the museum 
of the Royal college of surgeons, which is perhaps 
the most perfect in the world. Our own national 
Dihdin, whose lyric charms inspired our sailors, 
and whose ' 'sweet little cherub watched up aloft for 
the life of poor Jack," struggled against a hard 
fate, and died unrequitted ; and Eobert Burns, the 
greatest ornament of Scottish song, was a peasant 
and an exciseman. The sweetest emanations of 
the muse — 

"Of him who walked in glory and in joy. 
Following his plough along the mountain side," 
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were composed amidst troubles and privations 
that eventually broke his heart. 

These instances of talent bursting the fetters of 
difficulties — spuming poverty and its harrowing 
wants, to enjoy the sweets of literature and know- 
ledge, offer us examples for our own conduct, and 
give us the courage to endeavour to do Ukewise. 
The humble student in the pursuit of learning will 
derive from them firmness and constancy ; and 
whilst he will find that those who have enjoyed 
the highest intellectual claims, unfortunately, have 
often lived and died poor, it will direct him to 
combine the love of knowledge with industry and 
integrity in the pursuit of business, as the sure 
means, in older years, of securing to himself the 
free and fiifl enjoyment of literary and scientific 
pleasures. 

Pericles, who governed Athens forty years, du- 
ring a period of its greatest glory, was well aware 
of the importance of examples and encouragement 
in the pursuit of knowledge ; he appointed public 
games, and awarded honors and prizes to those 
who most distinguished themselves in learning. 
The arts and literature progressed rapidly and at- 
tained a high point of perfection, when the great- 
test honor that the state could bestow, was the 
enviable distinction of the appellation "a learned 
Athenian." In this country it has been the custom 
to c(Hifer honors upon those distinguished for 
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knowledge or merit ; and throughout the nation 
those who could not take a foremost position, 
have received the distinction, very commonly, of 
a municipal freedom or appointment. By these 
means a spirit of useful emulation and rivalry has 
heen called into operation in the minds of the 
community, which in many instances has produced 
the greatest service to the state and society. At 
the present time, however, the value of freedoms 
is not of much consideration; and certainly least 
of all with the educated and talented; for with 
them there can be little ambition to share a des- 
cription of distinction conferred rather for political 
and party purposes, than as the reward of merit 
or virtue. Nevertheless, there is a prize of the 
highest worth — an honor than which there can he 
none higher, that may be obtained by all who 
exhibit deserving qualities, — and it is found in the 
good opinion and esteem of manl(ind at large. 
What higher prize can we start for than the praise 
of good men? what greater honor can crown our 
desires, than the conscious knowledge that it is 
awarded to us deservedly ? 

Mechanics' institutions furnish the means of ac- 
quiring information with many advantages to those 
for whose improvement they are especially foun- 
ded, and may, with well-disciplined application, 
serve to qualify you for distinction and usefulness. 
They liberally contribute to the mind everything 
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that can give it strength, enlarge it, or in any way 
add to Its moral gratification. But there is in our 
common nature an infirmity,-—^ spirit of perverse 
resistance to the melicwating effects of virtue and 
industry, that requires from us constant and 
firm urging to good. The laboring classes — 
happily for their credit and interest — ^have latterly 
made onward advances in habits of sobriety and 
rectitude ; and they are now distinguished for in- 
teUigence, and the refinement of their desires. 
Nor should it be forgotten by them, that these 
great advantages have been obtained, and are se^ 
cured to them, in proportion as they devote their 
leisure hours to the pleasures of self*culture and 
the more elevating contemplations . The ignorant 
man, — though the light of day would illume him 
with knowledge,^-Uves in darkness, and can see 
nothing ;— ^and the intemperate man is a woeful 
desolation — even when the earth is bursting with 
profusion of Verdure and fruit, and want hath no 
dominion. Is it not then a first duty to provide 
the studious and reflecting portion of mankind 
with proper and suitable instruction, — to awaken 
the dormant faculties to a sense of the perfect and 
beautiful, — ^to direct the active mind into right 
channels,— to explain the moral laws by ^hich 
the social compact is perpetuated,-^the political 
duties and relation^ we hold as members of a 
comnmnity, and the obligations which we owe to 
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government for our stability and security, — that 
by knowing these things the masses may be con- 
ducted smootlily to the enjoyment of free institu- 
tions, and to fulfil with becomiDg conduct the 
various duties required of them. 

By assembling anumberofyouogmen together 
for educational puqioses, that emulation is en- 
couraged which favorably developes their individ- 
ual excellencies, and exercises a powerful influence 
upon their progress in improvement. It begets 
in each an eagerness to merit and obtain distinc- 
tion. The encouragement most likely to be useful 
to the uneducated, although the legislature could 
bestow it with grace and advantage, and indeed 
ought to make it a subject of serious consideration 
very shortly, how far these institutions should be 
supported hy the public treasury, and be adopted 
as national schools for the adult working classes ; 
— will receive its most invigorating support, and 
perhaps, must be looked for in the disposition and 
means which the people themselves have of aiding 
each other in the common pursuit. Knowledge 
has hitherto made its own way by the penetrating 
impulses which it communicates wherever it stri- 
kes ; — and its advancement can never be resisted 
(it may be directed) so long as matter and mind 
exist to receive an impression. The wealthy and 
philanthropic however, have not been unmind- 
ful of the wants of the uninstmcted ; they have 
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with a liberal hand dispensed the blessings of 
knowledge; — the numerous elementary schools 
for the poorer classes, endowed by their patronage, 
-r-the rich foundations laid by their bequests, 
which gUtter, bright and sunny places, through- 
out our favored land, alike testify to the benevo- 
lence which opened for us such dispensaries of 
learning, and the great advantages enjoyed by us 
through them. The legitimate purposes of 
wealth and station have had their influence in 
forming the judgment and directing the viewB of 
the people ; and constantly directing their obser- 
vation to examples in some way distinguished ; 
they have drawn from them the animation and 
zeal whidbi are precursory to success. 

It is asked, frequently, will education make 
men better or happier ? The history of mankind 
and the progress of civilization, each declare, with 
emphatic proof — ^that it will And, furthermore, 
it is the surest, as it is the most reputable road to 
riches and consideration. The pleasures of sensual 
indulgences can only be pursued at the sacrifice 
of the body and intellect; they soon exhaust every 
mental and physical resource and leave a weary 
and listless ind^erence to our worldly prosperity, 
in the place of vigour and health of frame and 
purpose, and a callous torpidity of moral feeling 
produces io^ensiblity to pure and virtuous enjoy- 
ments. But in the pursuit of knowledge it is far 
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otherwise, — pleasures succeed pleasures, and the 
delectable gratification we enjoy by meajis ot' it. 
makes existence even moFe desirable and happy. 
It fits us for ordinary business, as it also directs 
us to the heights of perfection in everything. 
Science, arts, the wonderful powei-s of maduDery, 
and the usefulness of the humblest implements, 
are the result only of the combinations and powCTS 
of knowledge. 

A good education, whilst it cannot do harm, ia 
most assuredly of the highest service ; it elevates 
every roan, by the conscientious superiority which 
it gives bim, to esteem himself; and by being of 
greater usefulness and value as a member of 
society, he is also more esteemed by others. 
Ignorance sympathises neither with industrious 
habits, nor the moral surveillence of a well-trained 
mind. It only goads the maddened passions tot 
destracLion ! But knowledge, which may be- 
obtained, at the trifling cost of tlie proper disposal 
of our time, leads to the highest and most valu- 
able rewards. It gives us the victory over tlie 
grosser propensites of our nature, wliich, when 
left uncontrolled, so often render intellects the 
most poweri'ul and capacious, sterile and unpro- 
ductive. 

The directors of these institutions, iftproviding- 
youwith sound, useful, and suitable infoi'maiion;, 
will experience little difficulty, for the resourees of 
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nature are inexhaustible, and the arts of man'^ 
invention, offer you in themselTes a lifers labor. 
Stfll I may be permitted, cursorily, to draw your 
attenticm to some of the more evident phenomena 
and natural wonders of knowledge. I may invite 
yoa to contemplate for a moment the host of lir** 
ing beings, att sentient, and endowed with intel- 
ligenee and infections, only inferior to what we our- 
selves enjoy. What mighty power created them f 
What infinite goo^ess and wisdom are displayed 
in tkeir varied form and beauty ! Nor is there any- 
thing made m vain. The chain of animal life is 
unbrdcen throughout its entire extent, — and link 
by link, comiects man with the minutest insect. 

"From the urate sttell-fish gasfiing on the shore, 
To man^^to angeU, to celestial mlmis.'' 

The multitude of living things we see, and which 
appear taus wkhout any purpose, are each in the 
eeonomy of nature of the greatest importance r 
and they have a natural connection and depen- 
dance. Man is the chiefs and highest object ; — 
the scale decends from him by imperceptible tran- 
sitions until it is lost in the remoteness of its ex- 
tent. Destroy a single order of beings, or trans- 
pose the order of their arrangement, and a new 
world of life would spring forth with different 
senses, functions, and desires. Thus it is that all 
things have had their appointed place and^ purpose, 
and that they ace adapted by their several degrees 
I 
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of perfection for the stations assigned to them in 
the universal distribution. How wide a chasm 
exists between the uninstructed savage, and the 
man enlightened by education; yet it is filled up by 
the several gradations of intelligence found among 
mankind ; and the baboon and monkey tribes 
which fill us with such humiliating considerations 
— which are so fearfully like man — are the inter- 
mediate production that unite him with the 
brute. The polypus connects the vegetable king- 
dom, and those worms which lodge in tubes may 
be considered to join the insect to the crustaceous 
tribes. The reptiles joined by perceptible grada- 
tions may be easily traced through their several 
relations. The snake, the eel, and the water ser- 
pent, belong to a common family. Fishes are 
united by means of the flying fish with the feath- 
ered tribes ; and the flying squirrel, that soars into 
the air upon membraneous wings, connects birds 
with quadrupeds. 

" Far a& creation's ample nuige entends 
The scalt of Sifnsuul, mental ]iowera asccndi. 
Mark tow it mounts to man's imppriaJ race 
From the green myriaila in the jieopled gnui : 
What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme, 
The mole's dim curtain, and the lyni's beam, 
or smel], the headlong lioaeas between, 
And hound sagacious on the tainted green. 
Of hearing, from the life that fills the Bood, 
To that which waibles thiough the vernal wood. 
The splder'a touch, how exquisitely fine I 
Feels at each thread, and Uvea along the line. 
In the nice bee, what sense so auhtly true, 
From poisonous herbs eitracts the healing dew." 
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We have surveyed the descent of anitdallife, 
frbin man, through each gradation, dowii to the 
minutest insect. The hatiinonious whole fills us 
with admiration and astonishment ! hut the glori- 
ous and crowning Consideration, that exalts our 
hopes to heaven and assures us of an hereafter 
where bliss alone shall prevail for ever, awaits our 
contemplation in the beautiful series of life con- 
tinuing from man to angels, and from them to 
the highest order of celestial spirits. Nor does 
perfection end even with them, but it is continuous 
to the source of life and glory, — the unapproach- 
able HIM, who abides above the gilded cloud in 
the midst of the spheres. 

Man is the noblest and highest being on earth ; 
but it is reason and knowledge which place him 
in a position so elevated. In almost every physi- 
cal quality he is excelled by the lower animals. 
Mind alone is his prerogative ! wherefore is it then 
that we are slow to employ faculties so peculiarly 
our own; to extinguish the mind for the mere sake 
of the worst propensities of our nature, and to 
cease to represent the source of wisdom by the 
brightness of our intelligence ? On every side we 
are solicited to enquire, investigate, and reflect — 
for nature is full of wonders which challenge our 
most ardent pursuit. The heavens and all the 
clouded mysteries therein, — 

"Rocks rich in gems, and mountains big with mines." 
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will supply the most vigorous mind with abundant 
treasure. The suu, the source of light and heat, the 
Qoul of nature, the power presiding **all sufficient 
over all)" gladdens us by his gifts and enlivens us 
by his presence. How joyous and bright do his 
beams appear when they — 

"lift the light douds sublime 

■ and spread them thin 

Fleecy and white o*er all surrounding heaven." 

Yet his distance from the earth is about ninety- 
five millions of miles — a distance so prodigious 
that a cannon ball which moves at the rate of 
about eight miles in a minute, would be some- 
thing more than twenty-two years in going from 
the earth to the sun. Although this planet is so 
remotely situated, it is through the bountiful 
goodness of his luminous body that we obtain the 
blessing of light : — 

"Prime cause of beauty, for from thee alone 

The sparkling gem. the vegetable race. 

The noUe worlds that live and breathe, their charms 

The lovely hues peculiar to each tribe 

From thy unfading source of splendour draw. 

In thy pure shine, with transport I survey 

This firmament, and those her reeling worlds 

Their magnitudes and motion," 

Light is defined to be that sensation occasioned 
in the mind by the view of luminous bodies. It 
consists of small particles of matter, so very mi- 
nute, that although they are emitted from the sun, 
with the immense velocity of eleven miUions of 
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miles in a minute, impinge upon the delicate ner- 
vous structure of the retina without imparting 
the least indication of their presence. Light is 
about eight minutes in its passage from the sun 
to the earth. We are indebted to it for every 
enjoyment derived from external objects, — the 
varied colors of the rainbow, — the azure tinge of 
heaven, — ^the green grass of the fields, — the lovely 
tints of perfumed flowers, — the gilded insects, — 
the silver and golden scales of fishes, are all at- 
tired in the lustrous robe of light, and receive from 
it their varied and universal charms. 

These are among the subjects I would invite 
you to contemplate and study — ^who can behold 
with understanding these things without his heart 
being improved, and his soul inspired ? Many 
opportunities will be afforded you for pursuing 
these enquires more generally than I can stay to 
describe — I only draw your attention to them, 
inasmuch as they reveal the order and design of 
creation, and as they may be the means of con- 
ducting you to the highest gratification. Further- 
more, I would also lead you to the wise and gra- 
cious provisions by which man is enabled to extend 
his observations through the wide range, and to 
share such ample goodness, for they claim our 
wonder and gratitude when we investigate their 
simple and efficient contrivance, and consider 
their adaptation for their respective purposes. 
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The organs of sight, hearing, smell, taste, and 
touch, are the means which serve us for accom- 
plishing purposes so high. The anatomist as he 
unfolds the nervous filiments which compose 
them, or endeavours to trace the trackless passage 
of a sensation (which is impossible) through its 
tortuous way from the point of a finger, to the 
seat of the mind — the brain — stands mute with his 
finite powers, and humbly relinquishes the inex- 
plicable mystery. The eye consists of a small 
ball, firmly cased in several coats arranged over 
each other like the layers of an onion ; within it 
contains a few aqueous chrystals. The rays of 
light passing through these undergo refraction, 
by which is produced upon the retina the image 
of the object which the eye looks at. So simple 
is the contrivance of the wonderful phenomena of 
vision. 

*'The beams of tight, had been in vain displayed. 
Had not the eye been fit for vision made." 

and in every sense we observe the most powerful 
results, the most eflicient end, and the most per- 
fect harmony of design and pvrpose, brought 
about by means of the simplest arrangement, the 
most economical display of labor, and by a skill- 
fullness the most astonishing. 

Who, not content 
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With every food of life to nourish man, 
By kind illusions of the wondering sense,. 
Has made all nature beauty to his e3^e, 
Or music to his ear." 
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The taste for intellectual food acquired by 
useful reading, and educational pursuits, is of 
the highest value and gratification : it soon absorbs 
all other desires, and forms itself into a passion of 
the mind. But the habit thus acquired — the new 
desire of the mind can only be provided with en- 
joyment in association with the pure, the exalted, 
and the good. It calls into exercise every moral 
faculty, directs the affections to objects worthy of 
regard, and induces our admiration of the perfect 
in art, and in nature the beautiful. It conducts 
us to the highest considerations, institutes self- 
investigation, and enables us to suppress every 
depraved emotion. Still the relish for such food, 
—these things can only be obtained by bringing 
into play the most stringent habits of rectitude, 
and by withdrawing with a firm hand every sen- 
sual desire. A disciplined mind, temperance, 
enquiry and reflection, will secure you firmly, and 
bring you happiness and prosperity. Knowledge 
also, at all times affords an agreeable and faithful 
companion ; and the listless and weary complaints 
of ordinary pleasure hunters — the libertine of the 
night and the sloth of the day — never break in 
upon the peaceful enjoyment of those provided 
with literary resources and occupation. The 
pursuit of knowledge is a substantial good, and 
the most natural, as it is the best means of ad- 
vancing the moral worth and usefulness of society. 
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Those, however, who would enquire and learn with 
improvement, must prepare to maintain a good 
fight, otherwise the alluring pleasures of vice and 
folly, will often withdraw them from the paths of 
propriety and wisdom — the austere rights of know- 
ledge are its most recommending claims. To 
preserve anything that is valuable how vigilant 
must be our watching, but in the first place to 
acquire it, is it not reasonable that our exertions 
should be proportionably greater '? In all human 
enterprises, when the stake is worth having, it is 
essential to success that they be sustained by con- 
stant and unslackened endeavours. Napoleon won 
his way to the throne of France, and to almost 
the entire subjugation of Europe, not by a single 
eftbrt, nor a soUtary contrivance, but by well- 
considered plans boldly pursued , and enforced and 
supported by victory after victory ! When he had 
conquered — he reigned I An opportunity is now 
presented you of joining an expedition which 
promises rich rewards to the persevering and ac- 
compUshed : the greatest ornaments of the Uter- 
ature of ages will lend you their assistance and 
counsel, and by the judicious disposal of your 
time, by steadfast exertions well directed, and the 
hope being followed with fervor and devotion, 
you may be enabled to ensure success, and to at- 
tain a position of eminence and esteem. 

Knowlediie aftei' all is the s^reat distinction be- 
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tWeen man and man— wealth and titles are only 
factitious circumstances — throughout life it is 
the unchanging burthen of his song. The father's 
ambition is given to the hope that liis child may 
grow up wise — and the mother's prayer daily in- 
vokes the presiding spirit of her boy's destiny, 
that he may be hereafter distinguished with the 
lionored and illustrious among men. The old 
man ends his life regretting the loss of the advan- 
tages which he had of self-improvement ; and the 
young man — rich in hope, and fearless of the fu- 
ture — plans to be rich and to learn everything. 
But he puts off till to-morrow the business of to- 
day — in a short time his hopes wither, and the 
period of his life runs its course without the first 
beginnings being made. So he also leaves the 
world repeating the saddening regret that the 
highest duties of his existence have been left un- 
done. 

Popular instruction should exert its influence 
to form upon a good model the minds and feelings 
of the young. In youth alone can the man be 
properly formed. They should be taught the moral 
value and respectability of industry, and frugal 
habits. It is not enough for them to be bo for the 
sake of getting a living, but they should acquire 
an esteem for everything that may exalt, improve, 
or adorn, their social condition. In a commercial 
country, where the greater number are concerned 
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in business, and are thrown upon labor for the 
means of subsistence, the young should be induced 
by examples, to pursue with pleasure and respect 
the occupations which are to yield them a liveli- 
hood, and idleness be exhibited with all its naked 
and piercing sorrows. For often the young look 
rather to those positions that exempt them from 
exertion — that require no regular order of atten- 
tion — as conferring the desirable ease and respect- 
ability. This pernicious sense of the dignity and 
character of real pleasure and worth, has been the 
cause of much misery and disappointment to them, 
and often plunged them into the destruction of vice 
and gambling. It is a view of life at once debas- 
ing and impoverishing. The same principle is 
the cause of the over- stocked state of the several 
professions, for one half who enter them are with- 
out the necessary talents to ensure success, and " 
are only placed in such unsuitable positions by the 
morbid pride of parents. The same, induces 
many to almost know want with a small income 
rather than increase their happiness and enjoy- 
ment by business — and those who have enriched 
th^nselves by trade are oftentimes the first to af- 
fect contempt for all pursuits except idleness. 
Howfrequently is the rich tradesman's son a spend- 
thrift, immoral, and an idler ! Thus commerce, 
which brings all, and is the source, strength, and 
succour of individual and national wealth and 
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power, is disavowed and abused by those who have 
most, participated in its advantages. Merit, how- 
ever, makes the man, and real respectability is the 
reward, in every station, of moral, consistent, and 
industrious habits. These claims do not always 
make their way immediately, nevertheless they do 
continually advance us, and ultimately they are 
1 felt and acknowledged. The work of popular in- 
struction should, therefore, be urged on by all — to 
the poor it affords a certain good, and to the afflu- 
ent the most distinguished ornament. An enligh- 
tened gentry are the grace and charm of society, 
and have a salutary influence — the purse-proud 
class, — ^with ignorance alone thrusting themselves 
upon our attention, and seeking distinction without 
an inteiligent claim, give to society its most hu- 
miliating traits. Educate in useful knowledge the 
humble ranks, and when they ascend into power 
or wealth, they will conduct themselves with 
credit, and command the esteem so justly due to 
them. 

The favorable estimation set upon the educated 
laborer, is well illustrated in the case of the scotch 
peasant. He is a superior servant, and in every 
practical occupation his services are much sought. 
In capacity, however, he is at least equalled by 
our own countrymen, nor are they inferior to him 
in bodily strength or a willing mind. Yet by 
education he is enabled to step over them, and 
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we find him advancing high into favor as the 
gardener or bailiiF, of almost every gentlemaD, re- 
quiring in such capacities a high order of assistance. 
It surely is worth while deeply considering the 
the causes that liave produced so marked a pre- 
ference for the northern peasant. They exist ia 
his indiistrioua habits, the constant perseverance 
that he exhibits in overcoming every obstacle re- 
sisting his progress, and tlie frugal way of living 
which he continues even in prosperity. He is 
characterized by skill, ardour, and intelligence — 
the highest recommendations that can be brought 
into competition for employment. How sad a 
contrast is seen in the Irish peasant. He is sel- 
dom found supplanting our comitrjonen in any 
occupation, except the most menial and laboriouB; 
but he possesses the highest powers that labor can 
demand. When instructed, it is proverbial, that 
he takes the most commanding station — but being 
generally uneducated, without the knowledge of 
disciplined exertions, a stranger to the self respect 
of independance, consequently, liis playful and 
graceful wit, his steadfast courage, and his brave 
and generous nature, serve only to pourtray more 
conspicuously, the ignorance and wretchedness of 
his moral and intellectual degradation. 

Masters and those persons upon whom falls the 
responsible duty of directing the pursuits of youth, 
should require from them studious, and diligent 
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habits — ^not that they should exact slavish labor 
for their own aggrandisment, but reasonable time 
having been given to their service, young men 
oi]^t to be invited to peruse useM books and 
sedc edifying amusement; such means would bring 
forward honest and intelligent workmen; the hours 
fcnr recreation would be lengthened, and a higher 
rate of skill and knowledge would furnish superior 
productions, which, at less cost to the artificer or 
producer, would sell in the market at a higher 
price. An ignorant and dissolute people seldom 
perfect themselves in anything — an educated and 
intelligent people have a constant tendency to 
advance. If we would acquire riches, — ^invent 
new resources, — attain distinction in any art, — 
unfold the mysteries of science, — or apply with 
profit the broad principles of wisdom, — ^we must 
be frugal in our habits, constant and persevering 
in our endeavours, observe with diligence, con- 
duct our enquiries for the sake of knowledge, and 
fireeing ourselves from sensual restraint, devote 
our time and talents to the high duties of pro- 
gressive improvement. 

There is no picture more pleasing and encou- 
raging — ^which presents to our admiration more 
interesting considerations^ than does that of an 
educated laborer or artisan. The shadings of life 
are all in him happily blended in an uniform and 
charming coloring ! He regulates his habits and 
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pursuits Iiy moral and elevating associations. 
Erratic and demeaning impulses have no influence 
upon him; in the grosser pleasures he experiences 
no enjoyment; his habits and desires are directed 
to those objects which will exalt his character, 
enhance liis happiness and render him more be- 
loved. He carefully guards himself against the 
itlusory temptations — as dangerous to the mind 
as destructive and debasing to the body, of the 
various sources of dissipation. He pursues his 
calling with zeal and fidelity, and instead of throw- 
ing away his leisure time in vice and folly, seeks 
relaxation in the repose of refined enquires, and 
rational meditation. He ib trustworthy and faith- 
ful, and gains the confidence and esteem of his 
employer. Whilst tlic uneducated, wreck their 
time and happiness upon savage passions and 
depraved indulgences, the educated man finds 
delight only in literary pleasures — in the cultiva- 
tion of some innocent and enhghtening taste, as 
music, drawing, etc. — or still greater gratification 
in the felicity of a peaceful and happy home. 
His little ones greet his return at eventime with 
fond anticipations — for he is good and fatherly to 
them ; they crowd around him with prattling joy, 
and there is no pleasure under heaven can equal 
the proud emotions that fill the poor man's soul, 
when kissing them, and blessing their mirthful 
hearts untaught yet in the worlds sorrows ; and 
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counting his well-harvested gains — he finds that 
he has plenty wherewith to supply their want0^ 
asd that their tearless pillows will be soft with 
contentment. Such a man is respected by bis 
n€aghbours, and his intelligence and extented in- 
formation brings him friends and reputation. 
Everything is done by him with order and punc- 
tuality — his garden is neatly arranged » he rares 
early produce, and things prosper well with him. 
The rose tree thrives around his door and abounds 
with buds and blossoms. All nature to him is 
rieh in beauties and instruction, he divides his 
affections and love between his £simily and friends, 
and finds ease and {Measure in contemplating works 
of art, or in some interesting investigation in the 
temple of knowledge. 

:A& I have the honor to be delivering an intro* 
ductory address on the opening of this institution, 
just founded by your exertions and praiseworthy 
Zjeal^ it is no doubt expected on this occasion that I 
should state explicitly the purposes of these insti- 
tutions. I have endeavoured to unfold them 
throughout the observations I have already ad- 
dressed to you — ^from which it will be inferred 
that their principal purpose is to supply your 
moral and intellectual deficiences with useful in- 
formation. The instruction which they ofier you 
is of a sound and practical description — it will 
increase the average intelligence — ^suborn tli^ 
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miDd to rational and grateful pursuits — and power- 
fully aid the augmeotatioti of your happiness. 
Every class will derive advantageous information 
upon subjects connected with their calling or 
business — lucid explanations of the various 
sciences by able teachers will interpret their mys- 
teries — and a still greater claim upon your regard 
and interest, will be found in the higher princi- 
ples which will be brought to bear in erradicating 
idle habits, and depraved vices. Useful and 
suitable information is opened to all ranks of en- 
quirers — the affections are directed by them to 
the perfect, pure, and beautiful, and habits of 
honor) order, and virtue will inspire you with the 
love of truth — and give you august conceptions 
of the harmonious and exalted. The mind is the 
fount of all the higher sentiments we enjoy, and 
owes its assuaging properties, and its invigorating 
virtues, to the purifying combinations and results 
of knowledge. These institutions, however, ra- 
ther furnish you with the means and organization 
required to encourage mental-culture. They are 
the machinery best adapted for carrying on the 
enquiring researches of the mechanical and com- 
mercial classes. The reading room, besides the 
standard books, supplies you with the still more 
benefiting literature of the day — the newspapers, 
which are periodical histories replete with erudi- 
tion, and knowledge of life; which so usefully in- 
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struct you in all matters connected with your 
daily duties, and which breathe the animation of 
the busy world of interest and ambition ! Th6 
history of the times we live in, which they teach 
us, is of the first importance ; for knowledge is 
most acceptable when it assists in encountering 
the necessities of existence. Receive it then with- 
out hesitation, and put yourselves under the be- 
neficient influence of wisdom. I would also urge 
upon you the usefulness of class meetings, where 
the younger members may meet at stated times, 
receiving assistance from properly qualified per- 
sons appointed for the purpose of instructing 
them in the most useful branches of education. 
The elements of mechanics and natural science 
may be studied in this manner very successfuUy 
— and they are derserving of particular mention, 
as they introduce you to some of the most valua- 
ble and practical resources. The carpenter, the 
builder, and the artisan, can only hope to attain 
distinction in their respective pursuits — by having 
advanced considerably in them. It should be 
borne in mind, that {practical skill and efilciency 
are always marketable, and the highest talents 
and information are now the surest means to ob- 
tain employment, and the most certain to secure 
ample remuneration. 

The particular studies to which, in the next 
place, I would direct you, are history, biogiaphy, 
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aod geogra|4iy. The two former open to you the 
arcana ofhomaiiambitkm and humiliation. You 
will learn that lowly virtue has often struggled 
against the ^oud man's oj^ression, and that in 
other instances the advantages of knowledge pos* 
sessed hy the higher ranks, have saved society 
from the mad outrage of the turbulent and igno- 
rant. But above all you will learn the mysterious 
workings erf* the human mind — the subtle machi- 
nations of the heartland the perfidious desires 
that oRen lie hidden within a smiling cheeky—- 
these will teach you to lead a good life, by enab- 
ling you to guard against the wily and ensnared. 
Geography is also useful as it is interesting to 
every person engaged in commerce. The way it 
is usually studied scarcdy devates it above a dry 
catalogue of names, — ^towns, seas and {promonto- 
ries, are all you are taught — ^but physical geogra- 
phy, which alone deserves to be designated a 
science, consists in a sufficient acquaintance witb 
the situation, climate, productions, resources, and 
commerce, of the several countries on the globe. 
Population, morals, literature, and the natural 
history of each latitude ; the soil, mines, manufac- 
tures, and the means of intercommunication^ — : 
are all features in commercial and practical in- 
struction which you should especially study. 
But every department of science reveals new won- 
ders to our admiration — we discover the laws, 
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pflropeFties, and composition of the life and matter 
that surrounds us, and we are furnished with ab- 
itttdimt m^ns of enjoyment and delight, as our 
aiquiries and investigations are engaged upon 
subjieGts of the highest interest and importance. 
The dawning of knowledge sets us examining the 
qualities and purposes of the various objects that 
enMmpass us on every side — ^their varied form, 
beauty and numbers, arrest our attention as soon 
as we be^n to observe, but it is only when mature 
reascm has assumed her sph^e, and traversed the 
wide extent of wisdom, that we are able, to com- 
prehend the amazing phenomena of the material 
world. But knowledge opens and explains to our 
understanding every mystery — the nature of the 
air we breathe, rain, snow, hail, dew, the vegeta- 
ti<m of plants, and the functions in the animal 
eccmomy. Through it we learn that the firma- 
ment of stars above us is the home and habitation 
of myriads of beings — ^that the various planetary 
bodiei^ roD along appointed courses in the eternal 
cycle — that in the universal immense there is the 
most perfect order and arrangement, and that all 
is unchangeable and for ever ; — ^being ruled by 
him — 

"Whose unremitting energy pervades. 
Adjusts, sustains, and agitates the wholes 
He ceaseless works alone, and yet alone 
Seems not to work . with such perfection framed 
Is this complex stupendous scheme of things'* 
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'Hie political progress of the state and the social 
and moral condition of the people, proceed with 
the advance of knowledge. It confers upon man- 
kind the highest advantages, and the means of 
the greatest enjoyment. Yet the benefit and pri- 
vileges hrought to us by its means, are so inti- 
mately connected with everything required for the 
use and comfort of society, that we can scarcely 
comprehend the state of the community that ex- 
isted without education. It is now a noble boast, 
as adorning to the highest attributes of man ; as 
it is available for his interest, and welfare. 
Knowledge is now rapidly spreading throughout 
the land, flowing into every channel of the mind! 
It contributes to every public and private want — 
and supplies rich sources of pleasure and happi- 
ness. Should we not estimate highly the boon 
conferred upon us by science and moral know- 
ledge, if we could picture, the dreary and forbid- 
ing state of the community, when the intellectual 
faculties received no illuming ray of intelUgence, 
and thought and reflection were without an in- 
structive precept or example. In that midnight 
of the mind there was nothing wherewith to nour- 
ish the soul, nor did knowledge contribute, from 
the abundant stores of the wisdom of previous 
ages, a single agent to neutralize and assuage the 
severe propensities and brutal vices of the multi- 
tude. Indeed the great mass of mankind had no 
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higher demands upon their feelings or their hepes^ 
than the claims of animal desires, and exitited 
upon food that harely sufficed their wants, and 
was of the meanest and coarsest description. 
The lower classes were ignorant and ruffianly, 
and the higher classes only excelled them in hav- 
ing a few more amusements which enabled them 
to diversify the coarseness of their gratifications. 
In those days men could neither read nor write, 
and every rank, even to the throne, were equally 
unenlightened and barbarous* The faculties of 
the mind were then without use in exalting the 
happiness, or revealing the mighty powers of the 
intellect, and their only service, except so far as 
self-preservation required their exercise, consisted 
in perpetuating worthless traditions of the person- 
al prowess of chieftains, and the abject degradation 
of the community — or they served to invent pas- 
times, refined by an excess of cruelty, and to 
exhibit the sanguinary disposition of the tmaes. A 
phrenzy of the grossest superstitions prevailed, 
and the vilest and most polluted morals engulphed 
the affections. But, happUy for the dignity and 
nobiUty of the human race^ knowledge has made 
its way through all ranks, and the loind of man 
now ranges into the highest and nxost ameliorating 
regions. He has succeeded in cleansing away the 
stain of moral and intellectual degradaticm that 
was so long upon him, and his habits axid feelings 

G 
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are now chaste, elevated and enlightened. The 
light of knowledge that faintly guided the recluse 
in days gone hy, when with rapture he perused, 
secluded, from the worlds eye, the enkindling 
pages of Greek and Roman literature — saved from 
the universal desolation, when the Goth spread 
barbarism and tumult through every classic land 
—that light now burns a bright and Uving flame, 
lighting mankind to immortal happiness and 
glory. 

The acquisition of knowledge should at once 
engage your attention, and you should pursue it 
with zeal. The season of youth, hope, energy, 
and activity, will soon pass away — and that is the 
period of life alone in wliich you can commence 
with the expectation of gaining eminence in any 
undertaking— it will he succeeded by feeble, de- 
crepid, and infirm old age, but the mind may still 
remain vigorous and buoyant, and enable you to 
enjoy the pleasures of an early acquaintance with 
useful principles and learning — and when you 
shall be descending the declivity wliich ends in the 
oblivion of another state of being, the virtuous 
training of your memory and affections will 
strengthen you with a peace of mind tranquil and 
confident. When the heedless amusements that 
occupy so gieat a portion of time can no longer 
afford you pleasure — when physical infirmities 
bend you down, and your heart alone must support 
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you — ^the never failing resources of a well-nourish- 
ed mind will give you constant gratification and 
delight. Descartes said * *give me matter and mind 
and I will make my world/* and depend upon it 
if you pursue useful knowledge with a sincere 
determination to improve your lives and to enlarge 
every better feeling, you also can, with still 
greater truth than the old philosopher, make a 
world of happiness, plenty and satisfaction. 

Let it be then with you and all who desire vice, 
intemperance, and misery, to pass away from the 
land — a serious consideration that knowledge will 
yield to the human mind the utmost it can receive 
of pure, refined, and exalted happiness, and whilst 
we continually rail against the hardships of life, 
it can bring us the most pleasurable enjoyment 
and feUcity. That the highest advantages of 
learning may be safely distributed to the laboring 
classes, fitting them better for service, and for the 
various duties of citizenship. That education 
when conducted upon practical and sound princi- 
ples is a consummate good, and that the character 
of man is continually forming under its influence. 
Therefore should we direct the waters of wisdom 
to flow over the wastes of ignorance, whereby new 
land may be brought into cultivation and produce 
abundantly. That by knowledge mankind may 
be taught a generous affection towards the whole 
human race, and progress to the highest enjoy- 
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ments of all intelligent creatures — and learn to bear 
adversity with submission, undismayed — and to 
receive fortunes generous favors with grateful joy 
— in all things bearing the will of a beneficient 
providence to fit and prepare for the souls transi- 
tion to a higher destiny.^ 

In concluding these feeble observations on the 
pursuit of useful knowledge, I would once again 
urge upon you the high and useful purposes of 
popular instruction — it will lead mankind to des- 
pise the vanity and vexation of bad habits and 
evil pleasures — ^it will influence the mind to the 
contemplation of the sublime and immortal truth 
— and purify the streams of affection and friend- 
ship which are tributary from the heart. It will 
form, in the place of low and irregular desires, 
habits of order, goodness, and benevolence, and 
it will extend the circle of our aspirations and 
our hopes to that celestial world where knowledge 
is eternal, and where excellence and happiness 
are perfect and unchanging ! 



THE END. 
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